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VOLUME III « JUNE 1942 + NUMBER 4 


The Garrett Collection of Manuscripts 
ACCEPTANCE OF THE COLLECTION BY PRESIDENT DODDS 


HE distinguished gift to Princeton University by Robert 

Garrett of the Class of 1897 of one of the world’s great col- 
lections of books and manuscripts, embodying the best of the 
literature, art, religion, science, and history of the Islamic and 
Western civilizations, is welcomed at a time when the best thought 
of the past is under brutal attack. ‘The brutality of that attack is a 
brutality both of method and of purpose. It is a repudiation of 
historic values. It is a denial of the truths of merging streams of 
civilization. 

For this reason such a gift at such a time has symbolic value. 
This embodiment of ancient wisdoms on papyri, parchment and 
paper, its preservation guaranteed to the present and the future 
through the protective efforts of countless persons, has survived 
centuries of wars and pillagings. Often the armies of the past 
seized ancient and irreplaceable libraries not to destroy but to 
cherish, while today the armies of intolerance and bigotry and 
superstition are attacking them as citadels to be feared and 
destroyed. 

The acceptance by Princeton University of this great collection 
of books and manuscripts signifies the assumption of a dual 
responsibility. On the one hand, it is an acceptance of such a re- 
sponsibility as was met by the monasteries during the Middle 
Ages, the responsibility of preserving the records themselves. On 
the other hand, it is an acceptance of the duty of going beyond 
this passive protection into such an offensive warfare of the intel- 
lect as, in Milton’s Areopagitica, warned the forces of intolerance 
and bigotry that their attempts to suppress and efface the wide- 
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ranging records of human thought were futile and cowardly. At 
Princeton these records of the Arabic and Western civilizations 
will be cherished and protected. They will remain free for the 
use of scholars everywhere. 

There is symbolism also in the fact that these manuscripts, 
whose provenance extends through many centuries to many parts 
of the world, form part of a great migration of cultural records 
without parallel in any other country or any other age. The past 
century has witnessed an incomparable growth in the richness and 
size of American libraries by the addition of some of the world’s 
great artistic and literary treasures. This phenomenal transit of 
cultural remains was not brought about by modern counterparts 
of the armies of Xerxes and Sulla and Alexander: military con- 
quest has played no part in the building up of American libraries 
and the resources of American universities. It was done by the 
free enterprise of free men under free institutions. It was done in 
behalf of free scholarship devoted to the uncensored pursuit of 
truth and the unconditioned process of teaching. It was a move- 
ment whose outstanding names are names symbolizing such ma- 
terialistic factors as oil, steel, railroads, and mass production. 
Yet these were not the factors which provided the inner impulse 
for the movement. That derived from man’s belief in his own past, 
his own dignity, and his own potentialities. But the oil, steel, rail- 
roads, and mass production which guided this broad stream of 
cultural treasures to America are the factors which today provide 
their chief guarantee of protection and survival. They have pro- 
vided the materials and, given a belief in the past and future of 
man, they will provide the opportunity for a richer scholarship 
in America and in the world at large. This opportunity must not 
be one limited merely to the uses of sheltered scholasticism. It 
must be for the better understanding by the greatest possible 
number of people of the unifying bases of world civilizations, to 
the end that men everywhere may achieve a realization of the 
heritages and the future that they hold in common. 

It is in this spirit that Princeton adds to the list of distinguished 
American collectors of books and manuscripts the name of Robert 
Garrett of Baltimore, a Charter Trustee of the University, and 
oldest in point of service on the Board. It is in this spirit that 
Princeton accepts a gift which richly deserves and will receive the 
unending gratitude of scholars of the present and future, because 
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of the opportunity thus presented to them to study and interpret 
one of the world’s great collections. It is in this spirit, with a full 
realization of the opportunities and responsibilities involved by 
such a benefaction, that, on behalf of the Board of Trustees of 
Princeton University, I accept with genuine gratitude The Gar- 
rett Collection of Manuscripts. 

Haroip W. Dopps 


I. The Arabic and Islamic Manuscripts 


BY PHILIP K. HITTI 


The recent acquisition by Princeton University of two notable 
collections of Orientalia, as gifts from Mr. Robert Garrett of Balti- 
more, makes Princeton University the depository of the largest col- 
lection of Arabic manuscripts among the academic institutions of 
the world. The older collection comprises 3200 Arabic titles and 
the other about 6000. . 


I 


R. GARRETT, a graduate of Princeton of the Class of 
M 1897 and Charter Trustee of the University, acquired the 
first unit in his collection from Maison Brill, Leyden, in 1900. 
Since then other units and individual items have been added from 
dealers and scholars in London, Cambridge, Beirut, Cairo, Istan- 
bul and New York and kept on deposit in Princeton University 
Library. Several small catalogs of units in this collection had been 
compiled and published by scholars including one by Professor 
Houtsma of Leyden and another by Dr. Nicholas N. Martinovitch 
of Columbia University, but no comprehensive and thorough 
study was made until Princeton scholars in 1938 issued a volumi- 
nous work compiled by Philip K. Hitti, Nabih A. Faris and 
Butrus ‘Abd-al-Malik, entitled Descriptive Catalog of the Garrett 
Collection of Arabic Manuscripts in the Princeton University 
Library. | 

From this study we learn that the older collection, hitherto 
the largest and richest of its kind in America, has specimens repre- 
sentative of almost all Moslem lands, scripts and disciplines. The 
authors comprise Spanish Moslems, Berbers, Egyptians, Christian 
Syrians and Lebanese, Arabians and others of Persian, Turkish 
and Malayan origins. Almost all the creative thinkers and first- 
class authors of Islam, such as Avicenna, Averroés, Rhazes, Alga- 
zel, are represented by one or more works. ‘The dates of composi- 
tion range from the eighth to the nineteenth century with 
provenance from Andalusia and Morocco in the west to Burma 
and Malaya in the east. Several koranic fragments in Kufi script 
date from the eighth century. [Plate] Most of the manuscripts, as 
is to be expected, are in the cursive, rounded naskhi hand but 
there are specimens of the Maghribi used in northwestern Africa 
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and of the Farisi prevalent in Persia. The oldest dated manuscript 
is a treatise on dialectics composed by a scholar from Shiraz and 
copied by a scribe from Karman in 1092. 

Outstanding among the Garrett treasures is a voluminous trans- 
lation of Galen’s works on anatomy and medicine by the Syrian 
Nestorian Joannitius (Hunayn ibn-Ishaq, died 873) copied in 
1176, which makes it antedate any extant Greek manuscript or 
Latin version of this work. The Princeton copy contains sections 
not yet edited or translated into any European tongue. One work 
containing medical aphorisms is from the pen of the Persian 
Rhazes (al-Razi, d. 923) who was the first to distinguish scien- 
tifically between measles and smallpox. He is depicted on a stained 
glass window in Princeton University Chapel writing the intro- 
ductory words of one of his great works. Another treasure is a 
complete copy of the medical encyclopedia of Haly Abbas (‘Ali 
ibn-al-‘Abbas al-Majusi, d. 994) dated 1190, probably a unique 
copy. This work, it will be remembered, was the only major scien- 
tific work which the Crusaders translated into Latin and carried 
back with them from Syria. The translation was made by a Pisan 
named Stephen of Antioch in 1127. Still another noteworthy 
medical work is a treatise by the Syrian physician ibn-al-Nafis, who 
died in Damascus in 1288 and who contributed a clear concep- 
tion of the pulmonary circulation of the blood three centuries 
before the Portuguese Servetus, who is credited with this discov- 
ery. In another manuscript the names of two of the most dis- 
tinguished philosopher-physicians of Eastern and Western Islam 
are associated: Averroés (ibn-Rushd, d. 1198) of Cordova and 
Avicenna (ibn-Sina, d. 1037) of Bukhara. The copy bears an in- 
teresting note in Spanish dated March 25, 1566, declaring that a 
Jesuit priest had examined the copy under orders from the apos- 
tolic inquisitor and commissary of the new converts in Valencia 
and that the archbishop had given permission for its use. 

In the field of sciences allied to medicine we have several al- 
chemical, zodlogical and botanical works. A fifteenth-century 
botanical manuscript, presumably unique, gives the names of the 
plants in Arabic and Greek and has illustrations which can hardly 
be matched in similar treatises. Astronomy and mathematics is 
another discipline in which the Arabs excelled and is represented 
in this collection by several works chief among which is a copy of 
the astronomical masterpiece of Alfraganus (al-Farghani, d. after 
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861). This work was repeatedly translated into Hebrew and Latin 
in medieval and early modern times. Among other noteworthy 
scientific manuscripts is one on astrology expressly transcribed for 
the library of Saladin’s great-grandson, and there is another on the 
art and science of music by Alpharabius (al-Farabi, d. 950), with 
scales and notations that no one now can read. 

As is to be expected, works dealing with Moslem religion, ko- 
ranic science, theology, jurisprudence and tradition constitute 
the largest single group. Of the Koran codices several compare 
favorably in elegance of calligraphy and sumptuousness of illumi- 
nation with their counterparts in Cairo, Constantinople or any- 
where else in the world. We know of no more magnificent collec- 
tion in America. One of the valuable manuscripts of this group is 
a fourteenth-century copy of the magnum opus of the theologian- 
philosopher Algazel (al-Ghazzali, d. 1111), a part of which has 
been translated into English by Dr. Faris but not yet published. 
Another deals with an interesting phase of the development of 
Sufism and has been translated by Dr. Edward J. Jurji into Eng- 
lish under the title J/Jumination in Islamic Mysticism (Princeton, 
1938). This is one of several dissertations by Princeton graduate 
students based on manuscripts in the Garrett Collection. Of the 
Druze books, which are held in secret by members of this sect 
which still flourishes in Lebanon and Syria, we have the leading 
ones. These were utilized by the present writer in his study en- 
titled Origins of the Druze People and Religion with Extracts 
from their Sacred Writings (Columbia, 1928). 

Next to religion the language and belles-lettres group claims 
the largest number of manuscripts in the collection. Lexical works 
and poetical compositions are especially plentiful. Of particular 
interest is an autograph collection of original poems by an Egyp- 
tian woman who died in 1523. 

Besides science, religion and literature, the fields of philosophy 
and history are represented by a number of volumes. A unique 
manuscript is one on logic, physics and metaphysics by al-Amidi, 
who died in 1233. Evidently the copy was made in the author's 
lifetime. One of the oldest historical works is a part of al-Tklil by 
al-Hamdani (d. 945), a most valuable source for the pre-Islamic 
history and archeology of Arabia. Dr. Faris has edited this work 
in Arabic and translated it into English under the title The An- 
tiquities of South Arabia (Princeton, 1938). Dr. Faris is now trans- 
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lating another manuscript, a unicum, on archery and marksman- 
ship. Of singular interest in these days is an elaborate treatise, 
with figures and diagrams, on pyrotechnics composed in Arabic 
by a sixteenth-century Turk in the castle of Bulghar in the Volga 
region. Among other subjects this manual discusses the planting of 
mines. 

Specimens of Christian Arabic literature are not lacking. Two 
of these may be singled out: a commentary by St. John Chrysos- 
tom on Paul’s Epistle to the Hebrews and a collection of homilies 
by an eleventh-century Nestorian metropolitan of Nisibis. Other 
documents were penned by modern Christian writers and church- 
men of Lebanon, Syria and Egypt. 

Certain manuscripts in this collection derive their interest not 
so much from their contents as from association with prominent 
personalities or institutions. Such is the case with a discourse on 
the principles that should govern kings and rulers in their private 
and public life expressly composed for the great Saladin. From 
the-library of Saladin’s nephew, sultan of Damascus 1218-1227, we 
have another unique work dedicated to that sultan. Another royal 
treasure comes from the library of the Mamluk sultan al-Nasir 
on horse breeding composed before 1329 by a secretary of the sul- 
tan who in gold letters dedicated it to his patron. The Mamluk 
sultans, it will be recalled, kept the best studs of medieval times. 
From the library of the Ottoman sultan Bayazid II (1481-1512) 
comes a manuscript on the science of Koran reading written in an 
elegant hand with headings in gold and with illumination. 

Other copies acquire their interest from their transcribers or 
from their excellent calligraphy. A neat copy of the sermons and 
orations of the eloquent ibn-Nubatah was transcribed by the 
celebrated historian and biographer al-Safadi in his Palestinian 
native town Safad in 1318. A masterpiece of naskhi and thuluth 
calligraphy is a section of al-Qalqashandi’s encyclopedic work 
transcribed by a modern Christian Syrian poet Rizq-Allah Hassun 
(d. 1880). Another superb specimen is a seventeenth-century copy 
of the famous ode in praise of the Prophet, al-Burdah, by al-Busiri, 
(d. 1294). The verses are alternately transcribed in black and in 
gold, with foliated designs and rich illumination. [Plate] Several 
Koran fragments in Kufic represent the finest that this art ever 
produced. 

The second largest unit in the Garrett Collection of Islamic 
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manuscripts is the Turkish-Persian, comprising 198 manuscripts 
and 14 miniatures. They were studied by two graduate students in 
the Department of Oriental Languages and Literatures of Prince- 
ton, M. Moghadam and Y. Armajani, who published in 1939 
Descriptive Catalog of the Garrett Collection of Persian, Turkish 
and Indic Manuscripts Including some Miniatures in the Prince- 
ton University Library. Outstanding among the Persian manu- 
scripts is a copy of Omar Khayyam’s Ruba‘iyat, dated 1463, which 
makes it only forty years younger than the oldest known copy of 
this celebrated work. Our copy contains a few quatrains found 
nowhere else, so far as we can ascertain. Of Nizami’s Khamsah 
there are three copies, of which one contains fifteenth-century 
miniatures of the Timurid school. [Plate] A sixteenth-century 
copy of Sa‘di’s Gulistan, containing the Bustan on the margin and 
miniatures of the same period, is unfortunately incomplete. The 
collection boasts four well executed and superbly illustrated 
copies of Firdawsi’s Shah-namah from the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. The calligraphy, illumination and binding of 
several Persian manuscripts are among the finest examples of the 
work of this period. ; 

An unusual study of the Garrett manuscripts involved the writ- 
ing material, especially the paper. Small specimens from forty-nine 


_ different manuscripts were clipped and sent to the National Bu- 


reau of Standards at Washington for examination. The fiber 
analysis, performed by staining the separate fibers and then ex- 
amining them for characteristic structural differences with the 
microscope, revealed that the basic element was mostly flax or 
ramie and in a few cases cotton, linen or Japanese mulberry. This 
analysis helped us in certain instances in determining the date and 
provenance of the manuscript. 


II 


The recent acquisition by Princeton University of the Arabic 
collection from a British orientalist has been made _ possible 
through the generous coéperation of Mr. Robert Garrett and his 
brother Mr. John W. Garrett of Baltimore, a graduate of Prince- 
ton, Class of 1895 and former United States ambassador to Italy. 
Of the 6000 titles in this collection some three hundred are Turk- 
ish and Persian. It was reputedly the largest and most valuable 
collection of Arabic manuscripts in private possession. Over a 
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period of forty years the collector, himself an Arabist, searched 
the libraries and stores of western Asia, northern Africa and east- 
ern Europe in quest of their treasures. 

Not least among the irreparable losses sustained by our civiliza- 
tion as a result of the present cataclysm is the destruction of an 
unknown number of literary and scientific monuments of the past, 
including several book and manuscript collections of Orientalia. 
This made the flight of this collection from London to our shores 
an especially welcome event and imposed upon us the special duty 
of preserving it and making it available for future generations of 
scholars. A project is now under way to make a preliminary study 
of this new acquisition patterned after the one already published 
of the Garrett Collection as described above. 

Enough, however, is already known about this collection to 
justify the conclusion that it will constitute one of the major 
scholarly assets of Princeton University. 

Like the older collection this newly-acquired one contains works 
in all branches of Moslem learning and Arabic science and litera- 
ture. For several centuries in the Middle Ages, as is well known, 
the Arabic-speaking and Arabic-writing peoples from Turkestan 
to Spain were the most enlightened people in the civilized world. 
They produced more scholarly works in history, geography, phi- 
losophy, belles-lettres, medicine, astronomy, mathematics, alchemy 
and other disciplines than any other people. In this collection the 
dates of composition range from the ninth to the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the bulk being three to six hundred years old. 

The collection is especially rich in autograph and original 
copies by distinguished authors some of whose works are consid- 
ered standard. There are some 80 such copies. The study and 
publication of some of these works would render obsolete several 
works published in the past on the bases of late copies. Other 
manuscripts, numbering about 330, carry marginal glosses and 
notes, interlinear corrections, last-page certificates and signatures 
of ownership by renowned litterateurs, authors and royal patrons. 
Among the autographs are those of the master calligrapher 
Yaqut al-Maliki (d. 1221), the Damascene historian of the Saladin 
dynasty, ibn-abi-Shamah, the mystic philosopher of Spain, ibn- 
‘Arabi, whose works supposedly influenced Dante, and the dis- 
tinguished historian of the Crusading period, ibn-al-Athir. 

A corpus of the authenticated sayings of the Prophet Muham- 
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mad by al-Bukhari bears a notation that it was sold in 1429 toa 
Persian vizir for 1500 gold pieces. An important manual of juris. 
prudence was written for the Indian emperor ‘Alamgir, son of 
the founder of Taj Mahal, and bears his seal. Another bears the 
autograph signature of the Mamluk sultan al-Mu’ayyad (1412- 
21), and a Koran commentary comes from the library of the Otto- 
man sultan Salim II (1566-74), son and successor of Sulayman the 
Magnificent. 

The medical manuscripts that once belonged to this collection 
are now in the Library of the Surgeon General in Washington, 
Even without these there remains still an abundance of scien- 
tific material. Two works may be singled out: one by Nasir-al-Din 
al-Tusi (d. 1274) founder, for the Mongolian conqueror Hulagu, 
of the famous observatory of Maraghah, and another the astro- 
nomical tables of Ulugh Bey (d. 1449), governor of Samarqand 
and founder of its renowned observatory. 

The importance of the acquisition and study of such collections 
of Arabica and Islamica transcends narrow academic considera- 
tions. The global war in which we find ourselves at present en- 
gulfed has at last thrust upon our consciousness the feeling that 
we live in an interdependent world. In this interdependent world 
the rdle played by the Arabic-speaking and _ Islam-professing 
peoples is becoming increasingly large. If in time of war the de- 
fense of Iraq, Iran, Turkey and Egypt looms in significance as an 
essential factor in the defense of America, surely a study of the 
languages, literatures, religions, philosophy, art and history of 
such lands can no more be considered a luxury in time of peace. 
The United States seems to have underwritten political democracy 
in the world. Unless it is willing and prepared to underwrite in- 
tercultural democracy its work might prove in vain. 
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IJ. The Western European Manuscripts 


BY DONALD DREW EGBERT 


HE manuscripts from western Europe in the Garrett Collec- 

tion would by themselves, completely aside from the superb 
Arabic, Persian, and Byzantine books, constitute one of the finest 
collections in the country. From the point of view of manuscript 
illumination alone, probably only the Pierpont Morgan Library 
in New York and the Walters Collection in Baltimore are equal or 
superior to it; yet in addition to the numerous items illuminated 
with miniatures or other decorations, the collection includes a 
large number of unadorned manuscripts of very considerable 
rarity and historical importance. 

A few statistics will serve to give some idea of its size and scope. 
Not counting a number of single leaves, the western manuscripts 
alone include almost one hundred and fifty items of which nearly 
half are richly illuminated, and every century from the eighth to 
the seventeenth is exemplified. The eighth, ninth, and tenth cen- 
turies are each represented by one item, the eleventh century by 
four, and the twelfth by seven. However, it is in manuscripts of 
the Gothic period and of the early Renaissance that the collection 
is richest, for there are nearly twenty items from the thirteenth 
century, almost thirty from the fourteenth century, and approxi- 
mately seventy from the fifteenth century. The fact that only 
about fifteen examples from the sixteenth century are included, 
and only two from the seventeenth, reflects the decline in manu- 
script production which naturally followed the invention of 
printing. 

Not only does the Garrett Collection cover many centuries but 
it has a wide geographic scope as well. Over thirty-five of the 
manuscripts were produced in England and nearly the same num- 
ber in France and in Italy. Germany and the Low Countries are 
each represented by a dozen or so examples, and there are a few 
Spanish and Portuguese items as well. Although about four-fifths 
of the total are written in Latin, the universal language of the 
Middle Ages, the growing importance of vernacular tongues which 
accompanied the rise of a more nationalistic spirit in the later 
Middle Ages and in the Renaissance is nevertheless clearly re- 
flected. For while all the manuscripts dating before the thirteenth 
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century are in Latin, as are also all but two of the thirteenth-cen- 
tury items, the proportion of examples in more modern languages 
thereafter increases sharply until nearly half of the manuscripts 
from the sixteenth century and almost all from the seventeenth 
century are in languages other than Latin. The non-Latin items 
include about a dozen written in English, seven or so in French, 
and others in Italian, Flemish, Dutch, Spanish, Portuguese, Ice- 
landic, and Hebrew. 

Though dry statistics such as the above can give some idea of 
the breadth of the collection, they do not convey any conception 
of its quality, or of the richness of the illuminations contained in 
many of the books. The limited space at our disposal prevents any 
but the briefest citation of a few of the more significant or par- 
ticularly interesting manuscripts chosen from the great number 
available. 

The earliest items in the collection consist of fragments im- 
portant for their age alone: the first a deed on papyrus believed to 
have been written at Ravenna in the eighth or ninth century, the 
next a fragment from an Aeneid probably of the ninth century 
and of unknown origin. Shortly thereafter was executed the earli- 
est complete book in the collection. This contains a commentary 
by Rabanus Maurus on the Book of Matthew and was written in 
Germany probably about goo. The volume is in its original bind- 
ing, and on the cover is a single miniature surrounded by the 
Rhenish enamelled plaques, rock-crystal bosses and semi-precious 
stones typical of the German bindings of the time. 

From the Romanesque period come several important volumes 
including an eleventh-century copy of the Dialogues of St. Gregory 
the Great, a volume formerly in the possession of the convent of 
Hohenfurt in Bohemia. This is significant in reflecting, at a rather 
late date, the great part played by Irish monks in the spread of 
learning during the earlier Middle Ages, for it was written in Ger- 
many by one Johannes, who added comments in Irish on several 
of the pages. 

Of the twelfth-century manuscripts, one that should be noted 
belonged to the monastery of Santa Maria de Poblet in Catalonia 
and contains, among other things, some rare works of Hugh of 
Saint Victor. A volume of the sermons of St. Augustine also dat- 
ing from the twelfth century is of interest, not so much because of 
its contents or its quality, as for its later travels. Inscriptions in it 
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show that it was owned in the seventeenth century by the Jesuit 
College in Metz; and that sometime thereafter it was taken to 
China, doubtless by one of the Jesuit missionaries who had been 
active in the Orient since the days of St. Francis Xavier, and who 
played so large a part in bringing together the western world 
and the civilization of China. In this connection it might be noted 
that among the Garrett manuscripts is a late fourteenth-century 
copy of the writings of Marco Polo, the famous Venetian traveller, 
who as early as the second half of the thirteenth century had vis- 
ited China. 

Some of the most interesting volumes in the collection date from 
the thirteenth century. One is a book of about 1200 known to 
have belonged to Waltham Abbey in England where it may have 
been executed. Its contents, which include various writings of 
Cassiodorus and Seneca among others, reflect the fact that in the 
Middle Ages much of the literature of Classical Antiquity was 
studied primarily because it was held to be related to Christian 
doctrine. The medieval interest in Antiquity is also exemplified 
in the collection by an English fourteenth-century copy of Aris- 
totle’s Ethics and Politics, and by a large north-French Histoire 
des Romains of the early fourteenth century. 

Just as the Middle Ages never lost regard for Classic Antiquity, 
so also they never completely lost interest in the study of science 
and of the natural world. This study was given Christian justifica- 
tion on the grounds that nature is, after all, the handiwork of God. 
However, during the so-called Dark Ages scientific studies had 
been carried much further by the Arabs than by the Christian 
countries of western Europe, so it is not surprising that a volume 
of astronomical treatises in the Garrett Collection, executed in 
France in the thirteenth century, shows great reliance on Arabic 
sources. 

Another thirteenth-century volume in the collection, a Bible 
probably written in England late in the century, is not so impor- 
tant in itself as for its relation to the history of American taste and 
American collecting, for it was acquired by Robert Gilmore of 
Baltimore in 1832, a fact indicating that the Gothic Revival was 
then well under way in America. Actually, Robert Gilmore’s own 
house, Glen Elien, which was begun in the same year, was one of 
the earliest American “villas” built in the Gothic Revival style as 
a kind of reflection of the home of Sir Walter Scott at Abbotsford. 
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In this connection it might be noted that there is in the Garrett 
Collection a leaf from an English Missal of the early fourteenth 
century which was once owned by John Ruskin, one of the great 
figures of the Gothic Revival in England. 

Among the more unusual books in the collection are the three 
handsomely illuminated volumes surviving from a four-volume 
Bible made at the close of the thirteenth century for Sweetheart 
Abbey, Kirkcudbright, Scotland. This Bible is particularly im- 
portant for the history of manuscript illumination as no com- 
parable example of Scottish medieval illumination exists. The 
delightfully provincial style of the decorations resembles that of 
many English manuscripts of the period, and like them shows 
traces of French influence, for from the middle of the thirteenth 
century to the outbreak of the Hundred Years’ War in 1339 French 
art almost completely dominated the arts of the rest of Europe. 
Another English manuscript which betrays a certain amount of 
French influence and which contains very fine illuminations of 
the end of the thirteenth century is an English Psalter with thir- 
teen large miniatures representing scenes from the life of Christ, 
of which the Presentation of the Christ-Child in the Temple is 
illustrated. [Plate] 

The manuscripts thus far mentioned have practically all been 
religious in content, but beginning in the thirteenth century the 
secular manuscripts increase in number and importance. An ex- 
ample of historical significance is the compromise concerning 
various rights of justice signed jointly in 1278 by the Abbey of 
Saint Lucien at Beauvais in northern France and the inhabitants 
of the village of Grandviller, for it clearly reflects the growing 
power of the towns and of the bourgeoisie, and their restlessness 
under monastic or feudal control. Another interesting historical 
document is a fourteenth-century copy of the Magna Charta. 
Originally granted by King John in 1215, the Magna Charta had 
been declared null and void by the Pope, and had to be reissued 
several times, the last time under Edward I in 1297. 

The decline of the other-worldly spirit of the earlier Middle 
Ages reflected in the rise of a popular and romantic literature in 
the vernacular, rather than in Latin, is exemplified as early as the 
thirteenth century by the illuminated copy of Gautier de Belle- 
perche’s French poem, Le Roman de Judas Machabée. In this case 
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an elaborately decorated fourteenth-century copy of the Roman 
de la Rose shows in its completely secular and romantic subject 
the further growth of the new worldly spirit. 

Among the manuscripts of the fourteenth century is to be found 
one of the most beautiful of all the western manuscripts in the 
whole collection, a copy of the commentary by Durandus on the 
Sentences of Peter Lombard. Inscriptions in the volume tell us 
that it was written at Paris in 1336 by the English scribe, William 
of Kirkby in Lincolnshire, for a Dominican, one Simon Comitis 
(or del Conte) of Naples. Such a clear indication of the scribe, 
original owner, and date of execution is very unusual in Gothic 
manuscripts which were ordinarily anonymous productions. Al- 
though the illuminator of the volume is not named, there is every 
reason to believe that the superb decorations were executed by 
Jean Pucelle, the lay illuminator of Charles IV of France and the 
ablest Parisian illuminator at a period when French illumination 
was still the finest in Europe. For not only are some of the mar- 
ginal decorations taken from exactly the same patterns as those in 
other books illuminated by him and his assistants, but Pucelle 
“signed” some of his finest manuscripts with a dragon-fly, and it 
will be noted that a dragon-fly is given an important place in the 
margin of the first page of the book. [Plate] 

Like all representative collections of Gothic manuscripts, the 
Garrett Collection contains more examples from the fifteenth cen- 
tury than from any other period. For by the later Middle Ages 
the task of writing and illuminating manuscripts, which in the 
earlier centuries had been carried on mainly by monkish crafts- 
men working for the greater glory of God, had gradually become 
a secular business carried on for the profit and renown of lay 
scribes and artists, as has already been implied in connection with 
the book illuminated by Jean Pucelle. Furthermore, by the fif- 
teenth century the rise of a wealthy bourgeois clientéle had made 
the business a very large and profitable one. And because illumi- 
nations were now executed by professional artists, the manuscripts 
gained in sophistication and technical finish, though usually at 
the expense of religious feeling. The increase in technical facility 
is clearly visible in a page from a very beautiful French Book of 
Hours of about 1425, executed by an illuminator of great ability, 
several other of whose works, unsigned, are known. [Plate] Only 
about half of this manuscript is in the Garrett Collection, the 
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other half, recently identified by Erwin Panofsky, being one of 
the treasures of the Bibliothéque de l’Arsenal in Paris. 

Another richly ornamented book of the fifteenth century in the 
Garrett Collection is a Missal written for the Carmelites of Nantes 
in Brittany, and illuminated over a long period of time from the 
middle of the fifteenth century until late in the sixteenth century, 
The fact that this religious book is decorated with a whole series 
of portraits of various dukes of Brittany clearly shows that the 
Renaissance emphasis on worldly position and fame was increas- 
ing at the expense of the other-worldliness which, theoretically at 
least, had been so characteristic of the Middle Ages. Similarly the 
beautiful Book of Hours of Marguerite de Rohan, executed about 
1475 for the grandmother of Francis I of France, contains as part of 
its decoration a charming portrait of the widowed Marguerite her- 
self [Plate] which clearly shows some attempt at realistic charac- 
terization. The illuminations of this volume are very much in the 
style of Jean Fouquet, the greatest French artist of the late fif- 
teenth century, and indeed may well be by the hand of the master 
himself. 

Though all the fifteenth-century manuscripts just cited were 
French in origin, with the Hundred Years’ War France had lost 
its unique position as the one center of the arts in Europe, and by 
the fifteenth century and continuing into the sixteenth, the Low 
Countries and Italy had become even more important centers of 
the manuscript trade. In the Low Countries, as in France, the 
most characteristic products of the late period were Books of 
Hours, executed on a kind of mass production basis but neverthe- 
less often of a relatively high quality. The Garrett Collection 
possesses several of these volumes, one of which, a tiny book ap- 
parently made for a knight of the Van Onneren family of Guel- 
ders, was written and illuminated with great delicacy. 

In Italy, of course, the revival of classicism so characteristic of 
the Renaissance had already become widespread in the fifteenth 
century and is clearly reflected in some of the Garrett manuscripts. 
Among them may be cited a copy of Livy written in Bologna 
about 1425 in a fine humanistic script, an illuminated copy from 
about 1450 of Diodorus’ History in the Latin translation of the 
humanist Poggio, a Vergil written at Ferrara about 1460, a copy 
of Plutarch’s Lives probably Florentine in origin, and the rare 
Antiquitates of Giovanni Marcanova in a copy written about 1460 
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by a superb Renaissance hand and containing curiously fantastic 
views of classical monuments in Rome. 

Even though England, since the ravages of the Black Death and 
the Hundred Years’ War, had not been an important center of 
fine manuscript production, there are in the Garrett Collection 
certain fifteenth-century English items important for their textual 
contents if not for their beauty. One of them contains, in a French 
translation, a Turkish narrative concerning the death of Sultan 
Mohammed II and subsequent events. A shield in the volume 
indicates that it was written and illuminated for Edward V of 
England while Prince of Wales, and the fact that an English 

Prince should own such a book indicates the immense excitement 
stirred up throughout Europe by the conquests of the Turk. The 
- illuminations of the volume are in a kind of Flemish style and 
show all too clearly that the independent English style in book 
decoration had long since vanished. 

At least two of the fifteenth-century English items are of im- 
portance because they represent the only manuscript copies of a 
given text that has come down to us. One is the copy of the Ro- 
maunce of the Sowdone of Babyloyne, which dates from about 
1450; another is a copy of the works of John Metham containing, 
in addition to treatises on palmistry and physiognomy, an other- 
wise unknown poem entitled Amoryus and Cleopes. The fifteenth- 
century manuscript of the Glastonbury Chronicle by John of 
Glastonbury is one of the only two manuscript copies in existence, 
the other being the Ashmolean copy in the Bodleian Library at 
Oxford. 

Before turning to the manuscripts of the sixteenth century, men- 
tion must be made of a very curious book which falls outside of 
the normal development of the European manuscript tradition. 
This is a copy of the Légbok Islendinga, or Jonsbék, a code of 
laws for Iceland promulgated by Jén Einarsson in 1281 by order 
of Magnus, King of Norway. The copy itself dates from the 
fifteenth century, but the illuminated initials show such a primi- 
tive and provincial version of Scandinavian illumination that 
they reflect an almost pre-Gothic spirit. 

With the sixteenth century, as has been noted, the spread of the 
art of printing was inevitably followed by a sharp decline in man- 
uscript production throughout Europe. The last illuminated 
books to be produced on any large scale were the French and 
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Flemish Books of Hours already mentioned, and even they almost 
ceased to be made after the early years of the sixteenth century. 
An interesting example in the collection to show the decline of 
illumination is a Book of Hours, printed on vellum about 1510, in 
which the coloring of the illuminations is applied, not over draw- 
ings, but over prints made from metal cuts. Thereafter, the manu- 
script and its illumination became more and more restricted, as 
they are today, to presentation documents of one sort or another. 
The lettering of names on college diplomas represents a survival 
of the manuscript tradition. 

Among the examples of such presentation manuscripts in the 
Garrett Collection is the unique copy of a Latin poem, Sylva cui 
titulus est Laurus, which in 1517 was presented by the author, 
Alessandro Pazzi, to his relative, Lorenzo de’ Medici, who was 

- Duke of Urbino, ruler of Florence, and the grandson of Lorenzo 
the Magnificent. With the increasing restriction of manuscripts 
to honorary and official purposes it is not surprising that one of 
the items of latest date in the whole collection is a decree issued 
by the Emperor Rudolph II (d. 1612), relating to the estates of the 
Italian noble, Sigismondo Gonzaga. 

Thus the western manuscripts in the Garrett Collection cover 
a period of some nine hundred years. Containing as they do secu- 
lar as well as religious subject matter, they offer a valuable mine 
of material, historical, literary, and artistic, to students of the 
Middle Ages and of the Renaissance. It is therefore eminently 
fitting that so important a collection should form part of the 
library of a great university. There it will be available to many 
generations of future scholars and connoisseurs by whom the 
generous donor of so magnificent a gift will never be forgotten. 
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III. The Greek Manuscripts 


BY ALBERT M. FRIEND 


HE Greek manuscripts in the Garrett Collection, though not 

numerous, are of the greatest rarity and beauty. It is remark- 
able in a field where nearly everything of importance has been for 
long in great public or monastic institutions, that so many codices 
of real value could have been gathered together. This, in itself, is 
a tribute to the knowledge and perspicacity of the collector. The 
significance of these manuscripts resides chiefly in their contribu- 
tion to our knowledge of Byzantine art. Not only are the minia- 
tures and illustrations contained in them frequently of the highest 
quality, but also several of the codices possess colophons which 
give to the historian of art the precious indications of date so rare 
in finely illuminated manuscripts of the Byzantine period, a 
period when, with a singular perverseness, the dated colophon is 
all too often associated with miniatures of inferior or negative 
stylistic value. By the accession of these splendid Greek manu- 
scripts, Princeton thus becomes one of the few centers in this 
country where the study of Byzantine art can be stimulated by 
original documents of the greatest beauty. That the studies in this 
field have already enjoyed a long development in Princeton, fre- 
quently aided by the loan of Mr. Garrett’s manuscripts, makes all 
the more felicitous his gift and all the more keen the appreciation 
of its very great value. 

The earliest codex in the collection, Ms. 1, is a small and pre- 
cious book of gospels written throughout in ninth century uncial 
letters. The text on each page is disposed in the shape of a cross, a 
symbolical form of writing, which occurs later in fine minuscule 
manuscripts but is rare indeed at this early date and in an uncial 
hand. This well-known manuscript is decorated with headpieces 
and tail ornaments in red and green, valuable for the history of 
ornament because of the early date. The codex was once the chief 
possession of the library of the monastery of St. Andrew on Mt. 
Athos. 


From this same Athos library comes the manuscript which con- 
Note: The numbering of the Mss. cited in this article corresponds to that of 


De Ricci, Census of Medieval and Renaissance Mss. in the United States and 
Canada, Vol. I, pp. 865-899. 
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tains the most beautiful and the most important Greek miniatures 
in the Garrett Collection. Inserted in a twelfth century codex of 
the gospels, Ms. 6, are five full page pictures representing Christ, 
the Virgin Mary, St. Mark, St. Luke and St. John, each standing 
against a gold background under an arch or gable supported by 
marbled columns. [Plate] The soft colors of the draperies of the 
figures, deep violet heightened with gold, burnt orange, rose pink, 
sea green and light blue, with the rich ornamentation of the 
arches and architraves, produce a magnificent effect, which is 
raised to the pitch of refinement by the clarity of the poses and 
the delicacy of the drawing. This is Byzantine painting in its most 
monumental and dignified expression. The style and coloration of 
these miniatures associate them with the illustrations in two 
famous psalters of the ninth century—the Chludoff Psalter in the 
Historical Museum at Moscow and the still finer example in the 
monastery of the Pantokrator on Mt. Athos—and thus to the 
beauty of the Garrett miniatures can be added the significance of 
early date. They are, together with the psalters, virtually the 
entire remains of one of the most important schools of East 
Christian miniature painting. As standing portraits, the types 
reflect very ancient models, while the marbled frames, ultimately 
deriving from the rich architectural decoration of the ancient 
theatre, associate the archetypes with Syrian Antioch. For these 
and other reasons, the five portraits can be considered the most 
important Byzantine miniatures in America. 

The style of the eleventh century in Constantinople itself can 
be seen in the portraits of the Virgin and the four evangelists in 
another gospel book, Ms. 5, also from the Monastery of St. Andrew 
on Athos. The frontispiece, where the Mother of God sits en- 
throned in hieratic frontality against a background of yellow 
gold, holding her Child who opens His arms as He blesses the 
entire world, is a striking example of the majestic dignity, time- 
less and oecumenical, which Byzantine art, more than any other, 
is capable of expressing. [Plate] The seated evangelists, though 
less in the elegant style of the frontispiece, form a series of solemn 
portraits which reflect the poses of the statues of the ancient Greek 
philosophers. 

Another gospel manuscript of smaller format, Ms. 3, contains 
the interesting little miniature showing Isaiah, who stands hold- 
ing a scroll on which is inscribed his prophecy of the birth of 
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Christ. With his hand he indicates the ornamental headpiece of 
the Gospel of Matthew, where is depicted the actual scene of the 
Nativity. The importance of this manuscript lies in the colophon, 
on the last page of the gospel text, which informs us that the book 
was written in the great monastery of St. Saba in the desert near 
Jerusalem by the monk John in the year 1136. Thus we are en- 
abled to see the nature of Greek painting in Palestine in the 
twelfth century. 

Returning to the more monumental style, another of these 
gospel codices from St. Andrew, Ms. 2, exhibits a series of four 
evangelists, clad in richly colored draperies, seated before their 
desks piled up with various writing implements. This manuscript 
must be associated, because of the style and iconography, with two 
other gospels, one on Athos in the monastery of Iviron, the other 
in the National Library in Paris (Gr. 54). The second of these is a 
bilingual manuscript, written in Greek and Latin. Various indica- 
tions of style date these three codices in the thirteenth century. 
The splendor of their style and the Latin text of the Paris example, 
make it possible that they were painted in Constantinople during 
the Latin occupation after the conquest in 1204. The frontal por- 
trait of Mark in these manuscripts [Plate] revives in later 
Byzantine painting an earlier type, which was descended ulti- 
mately from an ancient statue of the comic poet Aristophanes. 

By the side of this splendid and varied series of gospel manu- 
scripts from the library of St. Andrew must be set two important 
codices of works by well-known Fathers of the Eastern Church. 
The first of these, Ms. 14, contains forty-five Homilies on the Gos- 
pel of St. Matthew by St. John Chrysostom. This is decorated by 
ornaments in ink at the head of each division as well as by portrait 
medallions of emperors, St. Matthew, St. Basil, and St. John 
Chrysostom himself. On the last folio is a larger medallion bust of 
the author. The peculiar and characteristic features bespeak an 
actual portrait of St. John as the archetype. Below, the colophon 
gives the chief significance to this manuscript which, as we learn, 
was written by Nikephoros the notary in the year 955, and is, 
therefore, perhaps the earliest surviving copy of this part of the 
works of John Chrysostom. The manuscript came from the mon- 
astery of Kosinitza in Macedonia (Cod. 32). 

Rivaling in beauty and significance even the ninth century gos- 
pel miniatures is the second illuminated patristic text, Ms. 16. 
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This manuscript contains the famous treatise on the “Heavenly 
Ladder” by John Climacus of Sinai, who owes his name to the 
fame of his book. The work, written for the monks of Raithu as 
a guide for the monastic life, consists of thirty chapters corre. 
sponding to the rungs of the heavenly ladder. Each chapter con- 
cerns some virtue or temptation, beginning with withdrawal from 
the world and ending, at the top, with charity. There are two 
representations in the Garrett manuscript depicting the heavenly 
ladder. The first, at the beginning, is a kind of pictorial table of 
contents. John Climacus, a figure drawn in a most delicate style, 
points out the ladder to a group of excited monks. Each rung is 
numbered to correspond with the table of chapter headings writ- 
ten over against the ladder, and to be read, of course, from the 
bottom up. At the top of the ladder is a medallion of Christ with 
open welcoming arms. The second representation, at the end of 
the manuscript, shows the monks making for the ladder and start- 
ing to climb. Three are vigorously ascending while two are falling 
off, one from the very top rung of charity, almost as he received 
the crown of virtue offered by Christ. Below is a dragon with open 
jaws waiting to swallow up the falling unfortunates. The con- 
certed movement of the gesticulating monks as they rush to at- 
tempt the ascension of the ladder is remarkably vigorous. Above 
them stands St. John holding his book and, in the text, is repre- 
sented the Holy Cross. 

In the body of the manuscript at the beginning of each chapter 
there is painted in the margin a little scene illustrating most 
sensitively, by means of one or two figures, the temptation or 
moral victory described in the text. Singularly expressive are the 
two whispering monks who are indulging in slander (Chap. 10). 
The lone monk who sits sadly on a hill and resists the temptation 
by a devil (now erased) to break his vows of fasting and conti- 
nence (Chap. 14) is a pathetic figure. The vignette of the young 
monk encouraged to chastity by the counsel of an angel is very fine 
(Chap. 15), as also is the single figure of an old father walking 
with a staff and holding up a mirror in front of him to illustrate 
vainglory (Chap. 22). All of these little scenes are painted with 
astonishing minuteness and detail in the finest style of Constanti- 
nopolitan art in the eleventh century. [Plate] The scale of 
colors with the many nuances of browns, ochres, and yellows—a 
kind of monastic palette—is unique in Byzantine illumination. 
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Among the rare illustrated manuscripts of the Heavenly Ladder 
of John Climacus which survive, only one in the Vatican (Cod. 
Gr. 394), can rival the Garrett codex in beauty, in the number of 
illustrations and in date. But here again the Garrett manuscript 
has a totally different iconography and possesses the great advan- 
tage of a colophon which exactly dates it in the year 1082. As if to 
crown the uniqueness of this remarkable codex, there must be 
noticed further the possibility that the ancient leather binding 
with its blind stamps and silver bosses may be the original one of 
the eleventh century. 

In closing the section concerning the Greek manuscripts men- 
tion only can be made of the thirteenth-century Marlborough 
Gospels, Ms. 7, with fine line drawings, washed with ochre and 
pale blue, depicting the Evangelists, Christ and the Virgin. From 
the post-Byzantine period there must be mentioned the large and 
rich miniatures which illustrate a codex Ms. 13, of the Akathistos 
Hymnos to the Virgin dateable in the seventeenth century, and 
the Menea portion of a Sticherarium with music in Byzantine 
notation, which may be as late as the eighteenth century. 
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IV. The Persian and Indo-Persian Miniatures 


BY J. CHRISTY WILSON 


RANIAN miniatures represent a fairyland that is not real. 

This is deliberately intended. To appreciate the illustrations of 
Iranian artists one should know something of their ideas of paint- 
ing. Fortunately in the library of Princeton University there are 
on display a number of representative miniatures, in manuscripts 
and in separate copies, which cover so wide a field that with a few 
suggestions and a little time anyone should be able to catch some- 
thing of the meaning and the romantic charm of Persian paint- 
ing. These miniatures are a part of the recent magnificent gift 
presented to the library by Mr. Robert Garrett. 

The portion of this great collection which has to do with our 
particular subject consists of about one hundred and ninety manu- 
scripts of Persian, Turkish and Indic origin, together with a num- 
ber of separate paintings and drawings. The miniatures cover a 
rather wide range as to type and the manuscripts embrace much 
of Persian literature. The poets are well represented in the collec- 
tion: first of all by Firdawsi, considered the foremost bard of Iran 
and the author of the great national epic the Shah Nameh. Of 
this great historic poem there are no less than four illustrated 
manuscripts in the collection. Then there is a small copy of the 
Ruba’iyat of Omar Khayyam which is one of the half dozen oldest 
manuscripts of this work known to be extant, in fact written only 
about forty years after the oldest known. In addition this manu- 
script has several quatrains of Omar not found in other copies. 
This particular book was made in Baghdad in 1132 a.p. There 
are manuscripts of Hafiz and Sa’di, the two poets who are prob- 
ably read more than any others by the people of Iran. There are 
many prose works in medieval science as it was known in Iran and 
the related countries, also treatises, on history, religion, medicine, 
and astrology. 

Iranian art in the miniature field makes no attempt to picture 
things as they actually exist. In large measure western art since the 
Renaissance has tended to the natural or photographic, a picture 
represents something as the eye would see it. The Persian minia- 
ture is no more attempting to depict the actual than the story of 
Aladdin in the Arabian Nights attempts to tell the truth. Rather 
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the idea of the miniature is quite frankly fictional and appeals to 
the aesthetic with a fairy representation of beauty rather than a 
mere copy of something which really exists. 

The above basic assumption causes the miniature to depend 
upon charm of color and design and fineness of line rather than a 
mere pictorial copy of beauty in the object depicted. For the most 
part the painters mixed their own pigments and many of them 
kept as an absolute secret the way their tints were obtained. 
Behzad, the greatest of Iranian painters, had a wide palette of 
flesh colors, for instance, and every figure in one of his miniatures 
is noted for its individual complexion. Almost any one of the 
miniatures in the Garrett Collection will show this sense of color 
and some of them illustrate very fine pastel shades. The ability of 
the Persian artist to harmonize colors is illustrated in the minia- 
tures perhaps as well as in the better known example of Persian 
rugs. 

The Iranian painters of miniatures definitely and with purpose 
rejected the idea of perspective, sacrificing it to the idea of design. 
Instead of showing a rug on the floor in a narrow segment as the 
eye would see it from one side, they turn it up so the full design 
may be drawn in finest detail. It is so with walls and fences and 
even pavements and water tanks in the gardens. This is done so 
that the ducks and fish may be painted, instead of showing merely 
a view of the surface from one side as the eye would behold. To 
one trained to look for perspective and expect it, the Persian idea 
is something of a shock, but when it is understood and one is able 
to appreciate the beauty of designs that are revealed by the rejec- 
tion of perspective, he begins to feel that the end justifies the 
means. 

The fine line is often well illustrated in the hair of persons and 
even of animals, as well as in cloud effects, in the tracery of intri- 
cate and beautiful designs and in many other ways. One of the 
leading artists in Iran today, a friend of mine, makes his own 
brushes. When he wishes to draw a very fine line he catches his 
long-suffering cat and pulls a hair out of her tail. The brush con- 
sists of one cat hair! 

If we should seek among this great collection for a chronological 
order of miniatures to illustrate the work of the different periods, 
we would find some examples representing the course of the great 
eras of Persian art in this sphere. Perhaps the earliest miniature 
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on display is a page from a Persian translation of an Arabic book 
on natural history, or the habits of various birds and animals. The 
Arabic title of the book was used in Persian also, Manafi’al 
-Hayawan. The illustration shows two black crows and the page 
as we see it is very attractive. I judge the book was made either in 
Baghdad or Maragha. Next in order are pages from the great 
universal history, Jami al-Tawarikh, written by Rashid al-Din. 
The pictures represent various early emperors of China. The 
author of this great work was Prime Minister under Ghazan Shah 
and Sultan Khudabandeh. He was a great patron of art and archi- 
tecture and brought artists from China to the Mongol court in 
Tabriz, where these miniatures were no doubt made at the begin- 
ning of the fourteenth century. 

There is a separate leaf from an early copy of the Shah Nameh 
with a miniature showing the Sasanian king Bahram and a water 
carrier. In the largest and most notable copy of the Shah Nameh 
we find thirty-three miniatures are well preserved and are typical 
of the period. The manuscript was made about the middle of the 
fifteenth century. There is also a very fine copy of the Khamsah 
of Nizami with miniatures of the fifteenth century, well represent- 
ing the earlier Timurid school of art [Plate], and in addition 
two other illustrated manuscripts of this work. 

There are a number of very fine bindings in the collection 
which are worthy works of art in addition to the manuscripts and 
the separate miniatures. Another object of great interest is a large 
album of Persian and Indian miniatures and examples of fine 
calligraphy. It is said that this album was prepared for one of the 
Portuguese governors in India. A descriptive catalogue of these 
manuscripts in the Garrett Collection was published in 1939 by 
the Princeton University Press and for a detailed description of 
the various manuscripts reference should be made to this book, 
which represents the very good work of two Iranian students under 
the direction of Professor Hitti. 

The collection of miniatures is remarkable for the representa- 
tions or portraits of many notables, including several royal per- 
sonages and what is said to be the only extant portrait of a well- 
known Persian painter at work. We have mentioned that the pages 
from the great universal history of Rashid al-Din contain repre- 
sentations of many Chinese emperors whose names are given in 
the accompanying text. In the large album of Persian and Indian 
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miniatures there is a representation of Shah Jahan of the Moghul 
dynasty and his four sons. One of the miniatures represents Timur 
(or Tamerlane) on his throne with the Turkish Sultan Bayazid I 
appearing before the conqueror. [Plate] In both foreground 
and background of this picture are drawn up the infantry and 
cavalry respectively of Timur the Great. This miniature is the 
work of Mir Kalan Khan, an Indian painter of the eighteenth 
century. Another sheet contains a very small portrait in an oval 
which is exquisitely done by the Indian painter Pir Ghulam 
Balchand. It is dated 956 a.p. and it is thought to be a portrait of 


_ the ruler Akbar the Great, who reigned from 1556 to 1605. 


Another miniature represents Shah Abbas the Great as he 
pauses for refreshment during a hunt, this being a kind of sport 
which was much indulged in by the kings of the Safavid dynasty 
in Iran. The colors of this miniature are pastel shades which repre- 
sent the special palette of the painter Mirza Mohammed Mizanda- 
rani. One of the most interesting of the miniatures is a portrait 
study of the painter Rida Abbassi, the last of the great Persian min- 
iature artists. This work is done by one of his pupils Mu’in Musaw- 
wir and is unique in being an actual portrait of a noted Iranian 
painter in the miniature style. Rida (pronounced by Persians 
Riza) was an artist of the late Safavid period. He is shown in 
this picture at work on a miniature, which has been called the 
portrait of a European because of the style of hat that is shown. It 
is notable that the master is depicted wearing glasses. The ex- 
tremely fine hair lines and inscriptions of some of the miniatures 
can hardly be accounted for unless lenses were used by the artists. 
For instance, one of the fine miniatures by Behzad, which is the 
property of the Iranian government was sent to London for the 
Persian Exhibition. While in England the miniature was exam- 
ined with lenses and the signature and ascription of the painting 
were discovered on a small book in the hands of two ladies. The 
inscription had not been visible to the naked eye, so fine was the 
work of Behzad. 

Thus a great distinction has been added to the University by 
this munificent gift of miniatures and manuscripts. Students in 
the field cannot afford to ignore this collection. 
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V. The Papyri 


BY ALLAN C. JOHNSON 


IF TY years ago the history of the ancient world was regarded 
EF: almost complete so far as we could ever hope to know it, 
Surviving literary records had been thoroughly studied and it 
seemed that future historians would be limited to giving a new 
interpretation of old documents. Excavations might reveal new 
inscriptions or other evidence, but no extensive information was 
expected from this source. For some regions and periods knowl- 
edge was almost completely lacking. This was particularly true of 
Egypt under Greek and Roman rule. 

Late in the 18th century a traveller in Egypt was offered several 
rolls of papyrus by his Arab guides. When he purchased only a 
single roll the Arabs burned the remainder because, as they said, 
they liked the odor. The roli which found its way to Europe at 
that time was soon forgotten. In 1870 some late Byzantine docu- 
ments were found but attracted no special attention. In the last 
decade of the nineteenth century, however, the world of scholars 
was roused by the news of startling discoveries of literary works 
and documents of all kinds in the Nile Valley. Buried in the desert 
sands where the flood waters had never reached, the papyri had 
survived intact through the centuries. Some had been thrown out 
as waste paper in the dump heaps of ancient villages; many had 
been used in mummy wrappings and were found in cemeteries, 
while others had been carefully stored away elsewhere and for- 
gotten. The modern Egyptian peasant has long known that the 
debris of ancient villages contains valuable fertilizer, and how 
many thousands of documents have perished will never be known. 
In the last half century scientific excavations have been carried 
on with varying results. Not every ancient ruin yields papyri. Cer- 
tain peculiar conditions of stratification, not thoroughly under- 
stood, seem to be necessary for the preservation of documents and 
luck plays a part. When Grenfell and Hunt were excavating an 
ancient cemetery, they found a few sarcophagi and a large number 
of sacred crocodiles which had been embalmed by devout wor- 
shippers. One of the workmen, angered at the appearance of an- 
other crocodile when he hoped for a sarcophagus, broke up the 
body with his pick and found to his amazement that it had been 
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carefully wrapped with rolls of papyrus. Thereafter sacred croco- 
diles were treated with great respect. Philadelphia in the Fayum 
was excavated by a German expedition. The story is told, though 
I cannot vouch for its accuracy, that when their funds ran out 
they stopped short of a row of houses. Shortly afterwards when 
peasants in search of fertilizer broke through the walls, they found 
what later proved to be the archives of Zenon, agent of Apol- 
lonius, minister of Ptolemy Philadelphus and owner of a great 
estate near the village. Fortunately the peasants had learned that 
papyri have monetary value and the archive ultimately found its 
way into the market though much had been destroyed doubtless by 
careless handling. The Italians had better luck at Tebtunis a few 
years ago. This site had previously been excavated in part by 
Grenfell and Hunt with good results. Though the Italians uncov- 
ered a temple with its processional approaches, they were disap- 
pointed in the meager yield of papyri. They were on the point of 
bringing the excavations to a close when they discovered two 
thousand rolls of papyrus neatly stored away, apparently the 
overflow of a record office nearby. The village of Oxyrhynchus 
alone has furnished several thousand documents of which only 
about half have been examined and published. j 

Papyri are found in varying degrees of preservation: some are 
mere scraps; many are torn, worm-eaten, or defaced by wind and 
sand; others are in almost perfect condition. They cover a period 
of more than a thousand years from the third century before 
Christ until after the Arab conquest. They have brought to light 
long lost works of ancient authors, such as Bacchylides, Menander, 
Herondas, and Aristotle’s Constitution of Athens, the latter, 
strangely enough, copied on the back of a discarded farm account. 
In the field of sacred literature one of the important finds is that 
called the Sayings of Jesus. Large portions of the Bible have re- 
cently been found, and shortly before the outbreak of the present 
war a small fragment of a fifth Gospel was published in England. 
The vast majority of papyri, however, contain official and private 
documents which have enabled scholars to portray the adminis- 
trative and economic structure of Ptolemaic and Roman Egypt 
with greater clarity and accuracy than that of any other contem- 
porary civilization. 

Through the generosity of two Princeton alumni, Mr. Robert 
Garrett ’97 and Mr. John H. Scheide ’96, the Library has been 
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enriched by valuable collections of these papyri.1 To Mr. Gar. 
rett whose personal efforts for a long course of years have been 
devoted to the collection and preservation of the materials for 
research we owe the beginning of Princeton’s collection. His first 
purchase for Princeton was made in 1921 in collaboration with 
other American universities. A few years later he deposited his 
private collection in the Library for the use of scholars and he has 
now presented it outright to the University. These papyri contain 
passages from Homer, Xenophon, Isocrates and the Epistle of 
St. James, as well as documents dealing with almost every phase 
of Egyptian public and private life. 

The official documents deal mostly with taxes, and Princeton 
is fortunate in having a number of tax-registers which date almost 
as far back as the beginning of Roman rule in Egypt. One of the 
largest, about five feet long, is dated about the time of the Cruci- 
fixion. This roll contains the names of 122 citizens resident in 
one of the quarters of Philadelphia who were subject to poll-tax. 
Of these 64 had paid in full, 22 in part, and 36 had paid nothing. 
The number of delinquents is surprisingly high, and it has been 
suggested that a famine in that year was the cause. The peasant 
was liable to poll-tax from the age of 14 to 65, and the oppressive- 
ness of the levy may be inferred from the fact that he had to 
work three full months to earn the requisite amount. Nor was this 
his only tax. To mention only a few of the many recorded, taxes 
were imposed on salt, beer, baths, burial, trades, live-stock (the 
pig-tax was collected whether one owned a pig or not), sacrificial 
offerings, imports and exports. There was even a tax for the issue 
of a tax-receipt. Assessments were levied for the upkeep of the 
irrigation system, for guards and police, and to make good deficits 
caused by delinquent tax-payers. Since most of the arable land 
belonged to the state, the rental, paid in kind, served as a tax, and 
the annual tribute in grain supplied the needs of Rome for four 
months of the year. The peasant was also required to furnish 
labor for the cleaning of canals and ditches and his live-stock was 
subject to requisition for transporting the tribute in kind. From a 
study of our documents it is clear that Rome exacted a high price 
for the pax Romana, and gave little else in return. 

Private documents in the Garrett Collection represent the 


1 Mr. Scheide has deposited on loan twenty leaves of the earliest known text 
of the Bible and in 1936 presented a collection of business documents. 
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activities of daily life. Sales, leases, loans, mortgages, contracts of 
marriage and divorce, wills, accounts and similar records throw 
light on economic conditions. For example, land-leases of the third 
century and later usually state that the tenant accepts the lease of 
bis own free will and provide that he will not be compelled to 
renew on the expiration of its term. This phrasing has an ominous 
note, and points to the complete regimentation of the peasant 
farmer under a totalitarian regime. One of our leases is unusual. 
A citizen living at the village of Ibion applies to the agent of a 
landed proprietor for the lease of two slave girls offering a rental 
of six bushels of wheat a year. The slaves are described as “im- 
mortal,” a term which indicates that the lessee will return others 
of equal value if the immortals died. Contrary to the rule of Ro- 
man law which provides that issue of slaves belong to their owner, 
the lessee stipulates that the offspring in this case shall be his 
property. At best we may suspect that the lessee was engaged in 
the business of raising slaves for the market, though a still more 
sinister interpretation is possible. From the accounts in the collec- 
tion new and important information is given about wages, costs 
of food and other commodities, and of various details in the man- 
agement of estates. 

Private letters bring us in immediate contact with the lives of 
the average man and woman of two thousand years ago, and reveal 
much of their joys and sorrows, their superstitions and religious 
beliefs. One of our fragments is apparently a proposal of marriage 
addressed by the bashful suitor to the young lady’s father. In this 
connection we may mention a love charm. Letters of the alphabet 
are grouped in an acrostic arrangement which was believed to 
give magic power. Then follows the lover’s prayer: “Kindle the 
liver, heart, soul and spirit of Ptolemais whom Helen bore that 
she may come leaping to the arms of Ptolemaus whom Didyme 
bore—at once and swiftly.” Somewhat similar are the charms 
against fever worn by Christians as well as by pagans. A letter 
from Horion reminds his friend that his birthday is near and 
hints that a fish for dinner would be a welcome gift. A very il- 
literate writer begs his brother to guard the body of their deceased 
father until the funeral rites are over. Here we have evidence of 
the primitive fear of the dead and the belief that any injury to 
the body might bring the angry spirit of the deceased back to 
plague the living. A deeper tragedy is revealed by a letter, un- 
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fortunately fragmentary, but written in a fine hand by a wife to 
her husband, saying that she had exposed her child in accordance 
with his orders and asking sadly for instructions regarding the 
disposal of the baby’s garments and crib. In a land so rich and yet 
So poverty-stricken the exposure of infants, especially girls, was 
all too common. 

Not the least value of the Garrett Collection has been in stimu. 
lating scholarly research at Princeton during the past ten years.’ 
Directly or indirectly the papyri have furnished material for half 
of the doctoral dissertations presented to the Department of 
Classics during this period. A volume of texts was published in 
1931 through the courtesy of the editor of the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity Studies in Archaeology. Since then the Princeton Univer- 
sity Studies in Papyrology have been started and four volumes 
have already appeared in this series, while a fifth is well under 
way. The general editor recently contributed the volume on Egypt 
in the Economic Survey of the Roman Empire edited by the late 
Professor Tenney Frank. Mr. Garrett and Mr. Scheide may well 
pride themselves on the fact that no other investment by the 
alumni of Princeton University has yielded so large a return in 
schoiarly activity for so small an expenditure of money. 


2 Scientific contributions based on these documents have been made to 
American and foreign journals by H. Comfort, P. H. DeLacey, H. B. Dewing, 
K. S. Gapp, S. P. Goodrich, A. C. Johnson, O. W. Reinmuth, H. B. Van 
Hoesen, and S. H. Weber. 
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A fragment of the Koran in elegant Kufic script. Probably eleventh century. z 


Ode in praise of Muhammad, by al-Busiri (d. 1294) ; 
alternately transcribed in black and gold. Seventeenth 
century. 
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From the Khamsah of Nizami. Fifteenth century miniature of the 
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Tamerlane receives the conquered Sultan Bayazid I. Persian miniature, 
eighteenth century. 
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St. John. Book of Gospels from Monastery of St. Andrew, Mount Athos. Ninth 
century. 
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Eleventh century, Constantinople. 
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St. Mark. Book of Gospels from Monastery of St. Andrew, Mount Athos. 
Thirteenth century, Constantinople. 
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From the treatise “The Heavenly Ladder”, by St. John Climacus. 
Constantinople, eleventh century. 
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Miniature ascribed to Jean Pucelle from the commentary of Durandus on the 
Sentences of Peter Lombard. Done in Paris by an English scribe, 1336. 
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Book of Hours. French, about 1425. Christ before Pilate (top). The mocking of 
Christ (left). Christ before the High Priest (right). Christ before Herod 
(bottom). 


Book of Hours of Marguerite de Rohan, grandmother 
of Francis I. Her portrait, perhaps by Jean Fouquet. 
France, about 1475. 
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VI. The Indic Manuscripts 


BY HORACE I. POLEMAN 


R. ROBERT GARRETT of Baltimore has assembled at 

Princeton University an outstanding collection of manu- 
scripts from India and the countries of Greater India. This group 
comprises about goo items, of which almost 200 were secured from 
India since the outbreak of hostilities in 1939. The older part of 
the collection, amounting to about 100 items, has been listed in 
the Census of Indic Manuscripts in the United States and Canada, 
published by the American Oriental Society in 1938. 

These are not merely collector’s items or museum pieces. Their 
value as such is frequently exceeded by their rich literary content. 
Scholars have always enjoyed access to them. One of the more in- 
teresting items in the collection is an old land grant on three cop- 
per plates, published in the Indian Antiquary, March 1884, under 
the title “Rathor Grant no. IV. A Grant of Krsna II of Ankulesvar 
of 888 a.p.,” by E. Hultzsch. 

Selections from the collection were featured in an exhibition of 
Indic manuscripts and paintings at the Library of Congress in the 
winter and spring of 1939. The catalog of this exhibition, entitled 
“Indic Manuscripts and Paintings,” has been published by the 
Library of Congress. Among the items was a Buddhist sutra writ- 
ten in the Nepali script, with wood covers encased in carved metal, 
and illustrated with fine colored miniatures. Manuscripts of this 
type are rare outside of Nepal. Another interesting exhibit was 
an illustrated manuscript of the Markandeya-purana written on 
a long scroll in miniature script. Of the twenty Gujarati manu- 
scripts known to exist in this country, one owned by Mr. Garrett 
appeared in the exhibition. This is the Jivandharasvamirasa by 
Brahma Jinadasa, a poem on a Jain religious legend. The manu- 
script is dated A.D. 1553. Even more notable among the Jain 
manuscripts in this collection is that of the Sthanangasutra 
(Thanamgasutta), which is one of the sacred books of Jainism. 
The manuscript is dated 1501 and is beautifully illustrated in the 
Western Indian Jain style as described by W. Norman Brown in 
an article entitled “A Manuscript of the Stananga-Sutra, Illus- 
trated in the Early Western Indian Style,” in Volume I of the New 
Indian Antiquary. A very old and rare Buddhist text, the Bhad- 
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racaryapranidhana written in the Tibetan script is a fine example 
of manuscripts coming from Tibet. 

Among the recent additions made to the Garrett Collection js 
a manuscript of the Visnupurana, a famous legendary history of 
India composed not earlier than the fifth century. The manu- 
script is unique in that it carries a commentary unpublished and 
hitherto unknown. It is hoped that some scholar will direct his 
attention to it. 

Sanskrit manuscripts in the Garrett Collection cover a wide 
range of subjects, literary, historical, scientific and religious. Some 
are old Vedic texts. Mathematics, astronomy and medicine are 
represented by several rare, unedited works. There are numerous 
Tantric texts which ‘are not known to exist in other collections, 
The study of Tantric rites and beliefs has until recently been 
neglected in India and the West. However, a rising interest in this 
obscure field of Hinduism has been observed in recent years. The 
Tantric texts in this collection were handpicked by an Indian ex- 
pert in this field of study and are believed to be rare and of great 
textual value. These and most of the other Sanskrit manuscripts 
have been recently cataloged and will be listed in a supplement 
to the Census of Indic Manuscripts in the United States and 
Canada. The supplement is expected to appear in print before the 
end of this year. 

Several late but important texts on religious law appear in the 
list. Among the illustrated manuscripts is a romance written in 
the old Newari dialect. The linguistic and textual importance of 
this manuscript is enhanced by 33 colored miniatures. Ten pages 
from Jayadeva’s famous lyric poem, the Gitagovinda, are beauti- 
fully illustrated. They have not yet been published. 

Of the manuscripts already listed in the previously mentioned 
Census, the majority are from the countries of Greater India— 
Tibet, Burma, Siam, Java, Ceylon, and Indo-China. Many of these 
are written on palm-leaves. A study of this type of manuscript has 
been made by Otto Kinkeldey, Librarian of Cornell University, 
entitled Palm Leaf Books, in “William Warner Bishop: A Trib- 
ute.” 

Several Buddhist texts written on palm leaves in the Burmese, 
Cambodian and Lao scripts are highly decorated. Others are writ- 


ten on lacquered metal leaves, all illustrated and between beauti- 


fully decorated wood covers. The covers of these manuscripts are 
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worthy of particular attention. In some cases, there is an addi- 
tional covering of native fabrics of woven, variegated patterns of 
cloth over narrow strips of bamboo. The patterns are strikingly 
similar to those of American Indian handicrafts. 

Mr. Garrett has also been fortunate in securing Major Walker’s 
collection of documents made during his service in India, consist- 
ing of 33 items. The most interesting are the records of incidents 
in Jain village life, inscribed on rustic pillars. Other items are a 
translation of phallic inscriptions, dated Gotoo, July, 1827; a Jain 
manuscript in Sanskrit on the subject of place measurements; 
plans of buildings taken at Kurree and found amongst the papers 
of Mul Dar Ran in 1802; and a Hindu almanac in Sanskrit. The 
documents are written in Kaithi, Devanagari, Urdu, and Telugu 
scripts. 

A rare Javanese manuscript, being a history of Prince Djoyo- 
boyo, has recently attracted the attention of a student of the 
history of the East Indies. 

The complete works of the poet Sauda, partly in Hindustani 
and partly in Persian, with seven colored miniatures are another 
feature of the collection. 

The importance of the Orient in world affairs has through 
tragic circumstances been at last forced upon the attention of 


America. Vastly increased study of Asia is taking place in many 
quarters. The necessary long-range planning involves an even 
wider study of the past of Asiatic cultures than has ever been at- 
tempted before. The foresight shown by Mr. Garrett in gathering 
manuscript texts for the use of scholars bent upon the study of 
the roots and growth of living cultures merits and receives our 
deepest thanks. 


| 
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NOTE 


The previous sketches cover the greater part of the treasures 
in the Garrett Collection. It was impossible to describe the 
Armenian, Ethiopic, and many other important manuscripts, 

Outstanding among the hundred or so Ethiopic manuscripts 
is a seventeenth century codex on vellum in the original Abys. 
sinian binding, which formerly had its place in the library of 
King Theodore of Abyssinia. It is a portion of the Synaxarion of 
the Coptic Church, which when complete tells the various stories 
of the deeds of the saints, arranged according to the calendar for 
each day of the year. Our particular volume recounts the deeds 
of St. Michael the Archangel and is illuminated with twenty-three 
scenes of his exploits done in a most lively manner in odd and 
vivid colors. There are also several beautiful gospels and service 
books of the Armenian Church, some in embossed silver binding, 
others beautifully illuminated. 

As set forth in the various commentaries above, the Garrett Col- 
lection of Manuscripts is made up of several major groups which 
were acquired at different times. The largest single group is that re- 
cently acquired from a British Orientalist, consisting of about 6,000 
Arabic manuscripts. This last and largest acquisition was made 
possible by a transfer of two notable manuscript volumes which, 
as Orientalists are well aware, were formerly a part of the Garrett 
Collection. It is proper that this transfer be recorded here in 
order that scholars may know that these two volumes are no 
longer in the Garrett Collection. The first of these is item 54 as 
listed in the Descriptive Catalog of the Garrett Collection of 
Turkish and Persian Manuscripts—the Zafar-namah [Book of Vic- 
tory] copied in 1467-1468, with twelve full-page miniatures from 
the beginning of the sixteenth century. The second is the so- 
called “Gold Koran” in Kufi, probably from the eleventh century, 
which is listed as item 1156 in the Descriptive Catalog of the 
Garrett Collection of Arabic Manuscripts. While these two great 
manuscripts are no longer in the Garrett Collection, and the 
catalog entries should be revised accordingly, scholars will be 
gratified to learn that their transfer to a private collection makes 
accessible the unrivalled collection of Arabic manuscripts de- 
scribed in the second part of Professor Hitti’s article. 
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Library Notes & 
Queries 


WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE 
TO PRINCETON 


Wynkyn de Worde, Caxton’s foreman and successor, after 
Caxton’s death in 1491, carried on his work at Westminster until 
1500, when he moved his shop to London and continued there 
until his death in 1534. In his London office he produced about 
five hundred books, distinguished by no marked excellence, and 
by unevenness of execution. Being more interested in the mechan- 
ical rather than the scholarly part of his work, he spent his 
efforts on the appearance and the embellishment of his books. He 
was the first to use the Italic type in England. 

In his later years he printed and reprinted for school use many 
editions of the Latin classics and other educational books. To this 
group belongs the latest accession to the Vergil collection in the 
Princeton Library, his third edition (or according to some author- 
ities, the sixth) of Vergil’s Eclogues, printed in 1529. This is an 
item of the greatest rarity, only one other copy being known, 
the one in the Bodleian Library at Oxford, which seems to have 
lost its colophon page. 

There is a large cut on the title-page, representing Vergil, 
Pollio, and Saloninus, with the well-known Caxton device below, 
and the title: Bucolica Virgilii cum commento familiari. Colo- 
phon: Impressa Londini in aedibus VVinandi de VVorde. Anno 
[sic] domini MCCCCC XXIX. ad calculum Romanum xii die 
Martii. There is an elaborate tail-piece in de Worde’s best manner, 
with the Caxton device repeated, and the printer’s name. 

The text of the Eclogues is given in small sections in Roman 
type with a construe, or running commentary in Latin after each 
section in English gothic. The combination of the two type-faces 
creates a pleasing page. 


James Madison and Woodrow Wilson had much in common. 
Both were graduates of Princeton. Both occupied the chief 
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magistracy of the nation. Both led their country in war with 
European powers. Both contributed to the idea of federation, 
Madison as its acknowledged parent in the Federal Convention 
of 1787 and Wilson as its great protagonist in world politics, 
Now, by a happy coincidence, both are welcomed back to Prince. 
ton in the form of two highly interesting and important groups 
of manuscripts. This pleasant event also involves the names of 
two other distinguished Princetonians, Jonathan Dayton of the 
Class of 1776 and Robert Bridges of the Class of 1879, not to men. 
tion Aaron Burr of the Class of 1772. 

James Madison and Jonathan Dayton were siteelieie of the 
Federal Convention of 1787, the latter as the youngest of that 
incomparable body of statesmen. Thereafter, however, they were 
in opposed political camps, Dayton as a Federalist and Madison 
as one of the heirs apparent of the Virginia Dynasty. Dayton 
served as member of Congress from New Jersey from 1791 to 1799 
and as United States Senator from 1799 to 1805. His value to the 
Federalist party declined precipitately after 1807 because of his 
alleged involvement in the treasonable conspiracy of another 
Princetonian, Aaron Burr. But if Dayton’s value to the party 
declined, his knowledge of Federalist secrets apparently did not. 
So, turning from one college-mate to another, he began a series of 
very informative letters to Madison, first as secretary of state and 
later as President. These letters were signed, in the beginning 
of the correspondence, with such pseudonyms as Quintus and 
Cyrus, but they were in a handwriting remarkably similar to 
Dayton’s, and they bear the post-mark of his place of residence, 
“Elizabeth Town.” At one stage of the correspondence, Dayton 
denied categorically that he had written the anonymous and pseu- 
donymous letters, a disavowal which he appears to have retracted 
at a subsequent date. By 1812 the letters—still bearing the same 
kind of post-mark, written on the same kind of paper, and in the 
same clear handwriting—were frankly ended with Dayton’s full sig- 
nature. The first of these remarkable letters was addressed to Mad- 
ison during the presidential campaign of 1808. With it was enclosed 
a twenty-four page pamphlet entitled A Candid Appeal to the Hon- 
est Yeomanry of Essex, Morris, & Sussex Counties in the State of 
New-Jersey, on the subject of the approaching Presidential and 
Congressional Election. This pamphlet, still in pristine condition, 
bears the date “October, 1808,” but it has no place of imprint. Our 
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anonymous author furnishes this information. It was, he says, 
“written & printed in the city of New York, & sent out from thence, 
to the number of many hundreds to be distributed this week 
amongst us. Neither the writer or printer is made known, but well 
understood that the costs are not defrayed by the Federalists 
alone.” Madison was warned that “your most persevering & most 
dangerous enemies are in your own state & in New York & among 
those who profess to be of the same political party. They carry 
on their negotiations with great zeal & secrecy.” In the next letter, 
this time signed Quintus, Madison was given “the outlines of a 
project secretly maturing & as yet confided to a few only in each 
State North of Virginia.” This grand project was nothing less 
than the first serious move toward secession: Quintus informed 
Madison that if war with England should result, the five New 
England states would attempt “an immediate severance of the 
Union.” The date of this letter, it should be noted, is December 
g, 1808. 

Other important documents in the collection conveyed secret 
information during Madison’s second campaign, suggestions for 
the proper military conduct of the War of 1812, frank criticism 
of Madison’s cabinet, and, finally, a patriotic offer of his services 
by the aging and infirm Revolutionary veteran. These letters have 
apparently not been known to or used by historians. They were 
presented to the Library in the hope that some scholar could 
unravel their tangled threads of politics and perhaps produce an 
interesting essay on Madison’s relations with Dayton. The gener- 
ous donor of this fine group of manuscripts is Dr. A. S. W. Rosen- 
bach, the well-known bibliophile of New York and Philadelphia. 


Woodrow Wilson and Robert Bridges were classmates and 
life-long friends. Their correspondence covered almost four dec- 
ades, beginning with a letter to “Dear Bobby” from “Tommy,” 
dated at Baltimore in 1885. This in reality is not the chrono- 
logical beginning of the cycle of one hundred and fourteen letters 
written between 1885 and 1919 by Wilson to Bridges. That honor 
belongs to a letter from the editor of a publishing house whose 
name we charitably omit. It is a letter dated June 11, 1883, which 
begins as follows: “We have read with pleasure the Manuscript, 
‘Government by Debate’ which you were so kind as to submit 
to us and we regret that . . . we cannot see our way clear to 
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undertake its publication.” This was undoubtedly Wilson’s 
famous doctoral dissertation, Congressional Government, which 
was accepted by the perspicacious editor of a rival publishing 
house and which ran through twenty-four impressions between 
1885, and 1912. 

This series of letters to an intimate friend, for whom Wilson 
felt and expressed an affectionate regard, reveals a warmth and 
friendliness and cheerful informality not often associated in the 
public mind with Wilson. The letters between 1885 and 1902, 
written in Wilson’s flowing hand, are more intimate, more 
chatty, more informative about the aspirations and feelings of 
the writer than those letters of the presidency at Princeton and 
those of the White House days. They reveal Wilson’s ardent ambi- 
tion to occupy a chair in government at Princeton, his strong 
sense of family, his loyalty and friendship to his classmates, his 
intense preoccupation with the broad problems of education. His 
inability to attend the reunion of 1885, caused him to write two 
letters expressing his disappointment. “I see no possible way out 
of it,” he wrote. ““Think of me as much as you can at P.—get the 
boys to drink my health as a token that they all remember me, and 
I'll try to get along with that.” At the reunion of 1914, when the 
members of "79 were classmates of the President of the United 
States, the disturbing question of protocol arose. There were let- 
ters passing back and forth and intimations that the President 
should march at the head of the procession. Wilson settled the 
problem with a letter of May 21, 1914 to Bridges: “My dear 
Bobbie: . . . I do not care to walk at the head of the procession 
in the Saturday parade. I want everybody to forget for the day 
that I am anything except a member of the class of ’79. Both my 
enjoyment and my freedom from embarrassment are dependent 
upon that programme being carried out. ...I will march, 
therefore, with the class.” 

The Wilson-Bridges letters may not compel any startling revi- 
sions of history, but they undoubtedly contribute much fresh 
information concerning personalities and events, particularly 
during Wilson’s career at Princeton. They also furnish some inter- 
esting additions to the Wilson bibliography. In 1886, for example, 
Wilson gave to Bridges the substance of a debate on public educa- 
tion that he had heard in the Georgia legislature, the result of 
which was a petition to the federal government for aid. This 
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information Bridges had requested for use in an editorial in the 
Nation, but Wilson strongly demurred at the use of his name. An 
even more interesting example is furnished in a letter of April 7, 
1887, written a few weeks after Bridges became assistant editor of 
Scribner’s Magazine: “I send with this,” wrote Wilson, “an essay 
on the ‘Eclipse of Individuality’ for editorial consideration, and 
address it to you because I want to explain why I have written it 
under a nomme de plume. I have done so not because I was 
ashamed of it, but because it is a whimsical obiter dictum and con- 
tains (half playful) opinions on some heads which might make 
university trustees in some quarters think me a frivolous fellow. 
.. . As for the piece itself . . . its vein is one which I love to 
work when I have time—a day or two of vacation or the like—to 
turn away from my professional duties. I have made the treat- 
ment about the length you suggested: and, if Mr. Burlinghame 
likes it, I have some more of the same kind, I feel certain, where 
that came from.” The task of running down these ephemeral bits 
of Wilsoniana, to discover when and in what form they were 
published, should afford a few hours of pleasant and interesting 
investigation to some scholar. 

This unique and highly important addition to the impressive 
corpus of Wilsoniana in the Library comes from the estate of 
Robert Bridges, through the generosity of Mrs. Flora B. Wither- 
spoon of Shippensburg, Pennsylvania. The last item in the group 
is a cablegram from Paris, dated May 29, 1919. Its recollection of 
college associations, coming at the height of the President’s world 
influence, carries a poignancy that is intensified by the tragedy 
of Wilson’s career: “I am afraid I cannot get to Princeton by the 
Fourteenth,” he cabled, ‘‘and that I shall miss what would be the 
greatest possible refreshment to me in meeting the boys then, and 
so I beg that you give them the most affectionate messages from 
me and tell them how cheering it is to me always to think of 
their friendship and of the old days we spent together. It has been 
hard work over here but has been lightened all the way through 
by the thought of the glorious country I was working for, which 
I love more and more every day.” 


The Siege of Yorktown was a battle of great significance 
in American history. It was a spectacular combination of efficient 
strategy, good timing, and admirable cooperation between the 
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French and American forces. A similar happy conjunction of per- 

sonal friendships, scholarly interests, and stimulating ideas has 
resulted in the acquisition by the Library of several highly impor. 
tant manuscripts bearing on the decisive event that took place 
at Yorktown in 1781. The American participation in the siege 
that has been well described as a military engineer’s dream is 
reflected in the papers of General Washington at the Library of 
Congress. The English participation, less dream-like, is fully 
documented in the Carleton papers at Williamsburg and in the 
Clinton papers at Ann Arbor. Princeton has now become the for- 
tunate possessor of unrivalled documents bearing upon the 
decisive French contribution to. Yorktown. This is largely . the 
result, appropriately enough, of a personal siege conducted by 
Professor Gilbert Chinard. 

It was because of Professor Chinard’s persuasive enthusiasm 
that President Dodds, through the generosity of Harry C. Black 
‘og, acquired for the Library the letters, journals, and maps of 
Alexandre Berthier, a brilliant young engineer serving under 
General Rochambeau. This notable series of documents anc maps, 
describing the march of the French army from Rhode Island to 
Yorktown in 1781 and its return, was described by Professor 
Chinard in the Chronicle for November, 1939. But the French 
assistance to General Washington at Yorktown came both by land 
and sea and, if Admiral Mahan was right, the aid by sea was 
sovereign. So, to make his personal siege complete, Professor 
Chinard some years ago called to the attention of Mr. Stuart W. 
Jackson of Montclair two manuscript volumes by a young lieu- 
tenant of infantry who came to Yorktown on the Languedoc, one 
of the vessels in the fleet of Admiral de Grasse. Mr. Jackson ac- 
quired these manuscripts for his own collections, but, after the 
Berthier papers were brought to Princeton, he exhibited a 
characteristic so often found in generous collectors by placing 
these two volumes in an appropriate home. In this case the ap- 
propriateness is not merely that of relation to the same historic 
event: it is also due to the fact that, like Berthier, Lieutenant 
Joachim du Perron, Comte de Revel, was an accomplished map- 
maker who charted the activities of the French fleet from Brest 
to Yorktown in much the same way that Berthier charted the 
march of Rochambeau’s army. The first of the manuscript volumes 
by du Perron is a vellum-bound quarto of 105 unnumbered pages 
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entitled “brouillon Du journal De ma Campagne sur Le Langue- 
doc 1781.” This is du Perron’s rough draft and notes. The second 
is a folio volume of 154 pages, bound in boards, entitled “journal 
particuliere D’une Campagne aux indes occidentales.” ‘This vol- 
ume includes a superb map of Yorktown, its defenses and ap- 
proaches, and ten other four-page inserts of some twenty-eight 
separate maps and charts in color, together with twelve figures 
and drawings of ships in the text. These volumes were presented to 
the Library with the following generous tribute from Mr. Jackson 
to Professor Chinard: “Presented to the Princeton University 
Library, in sincere admiration for the learning and writings of 
my friend Dr. Gilbert Chinard, Pyne Professor of French Litera- 
ture in the University, by a Yale Graduate.” We applaud this 
tribute and welcome this appropriate and important gift—by a 
Yale Graduate. 

But that is not all. The complete description of the du Perron 
journals does not appear in the Chronicle for the excellent reason 
that, through the cooperation and generosity of the Princeton 
University Press, the Meriden Gravure Company, and several 
individuals, there will shortly be published a handsome folio 
brochure containing brief essays by Professor Chinard, Professor 


Robert G. Albion, and Mr. Lloyd A. Brown in appraisal of 
du Perron’s life and American career. This brochure will also 
contain in facsimile a hand-colored collotype reproduction of 
the double-page map of Yorktown. The edition is to be a limited 
one: those who desire a copy of this handsome map and the 
scholarly commentaries upon its author should communicate 
with the Librarian. 


In October, 1849, the thirty-year old Herman Melville embarked 
from New York for London. The immediate successes of Typee 
and Omoo, the romantic aura surrounding Melville because of 
his adventures among South Sea cannibals, even the protests 
stirred up because of his attacks on the missionaries—all of this 
produced a fame and a notoriety which no doubt justified Mel- 
ville in the hope that he could come to better terms with his 
London publishers. Melville had not only had adventures in the 
South Seas, but he had also succumbed to that more varied and 
more rewarding species of adventure known only to book col- 
lectors. Edward Moxon, his London publisher, knew how to 
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gratify an author who both wrote and collected books: on Noven.- 
ber 21, 1849, he presented Melville with Thomas Noon Talfourd’s 
Final Memorials of Charles Lamb, published in two volumes in 
1848 over Moxon’s imprint and listed in the manuscript journal 
of Melville’s trip to London as having been presented to him, 
Its half-title is inscribed “To Herman Melville, Esq. with the 
Publisher’s regards.” The two volumes, both in excellent con. 
dition, were acquired recently by the Library as an interesting 
addition to its growing collection of Melville items. The under- 
scorings, annotations, and marginalia so characteristic of books 
once in Melville’s library are present in these two volumes, await- 
ing the analysis of scholars who may be able to associate under- 
scored passages with some of the author’s own writings. 

Through the good offices of Professor Willard Thorp, an 
enthusiastic and thorough Melville scholar, Mrs. Abeel Osborne 
of West Orange, a granddaughter of the famous author of Moby 
Dick, has deposited with the Library a collection of fifty-four 
volumes once owned by Melville and by other members of his 
family. These books reflect the wide-ranging interests of the 
venturesome Melville, including as they do the works of Honoré 
Balzac, William Cullen Bryant, Alfred, Lord Tennyson, and 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning. Some of the books bear an obvious 
relationship to his own experience and writings. There is, for 
example, the marked and annotated copy of Stanley’s Sinai and 
Palestine which, though published seven years after Melville’s 
trip to the Holy Land, appears to have been used in the writing 
of Clarel. 

After Melville’s death many of the rarer items collected during 
his lifetime were sold. Isolated copies such as Talfourd’s Memo- 
rials occasionally find their way into libraries. The Harvard Col- 
lege Library possesses a good number of such association items, 
and now the cordial gesture of Mrs. Osborne in depositing these 
books makes it possible for such Melville scholars as Professor 
Thorp to know more about the collecting and literary interests 
of one of America’s greatest prose masters. 
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DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS OF 
THE FRIENDS 
OF THE PRINCETON LIBRARY 


Volume XIII, Number 4 
June 1942 


Witu this issue Shirley H. Weber assumes the regular editorship 
of The Chronicle. Mr. Weber is also Curator of Special Collections 
in the University Library for the duration. 


ACTIONS OF THE COUNCIL 


Tue Council of the Friends held its annual meeting on May 18 
at the Princeton Inn. That meeting was preceded by two ses- 
sions of the Executive Committee held on April 17 and May 8. 
The three meetings resulted in several decisions of importance: 
A constitution and by-laws were adopted; membership in the or- 
ganization after this coming July 1 will involve the payment of 
dues; a special committee, with Alfred C. Howell as Chairman, 
is to sponsor a drive to secure funds whereby the continuation of 
the Forty Mercer Street project will be insured; a budget will be 
drawn up each year by the new Finance Committee. The retiring 
Chairman of the Friends, Robert Cresswell ’19, reviewed the 
history of the association from its inception in 1930 and explained 
the need for reorganization as arising out of the growing activi- 
ties of the Friends, such as the Graphic Arts Program at Forty 
Mercer Street and The Chronicle. The Council unanimously voted 
an expression of gratitude to Mr. Cresswell for the untiring 
efforts and time that he has devoted to the Friends and to the 
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welfare of the Library. David H. McAlpin ’20 was elected chair. 
man to succeed Mr. Cresswell and a nominating committee was 
authorized to prepare a list of nominees for other officers and for 
Councillors. 

FORTY MERCER STREET 


One of the ventures started by Mr. Cresswell, and one of which 
the Friends have every reason to be proud, is that of the Graphic 
Arts Program at Forty Mercer Street. Mr. Elmer Adler, who 
supplements his own wide knowledge of the field with a library 
of some 8000 volumes and 4000 prints dealing with all phases 
of the history of printing, has during the past year conducted 
three regular seminars which met once a week for a period of 
two hours, Two of these groups devoted themselves to the study 
of the graphic arts and the third to book collecting. The attend- 
ance was regular and gratifyingly high. After eight weeks of in- 
struction, each group was given a test; the results were satisfac- 
tory not only in demonstrating acquired information but also 
in showing new interests on the part of students in a living art. 

There have been several excellent exhibitions at Forty Mercer 
during the year. On October 2 the work of the Overbrook Press 
was put on display and a reception given to Mr. Frank Altschul, 
owner, and Miss Margaret B. Evans, director, of this outstanding 
private press. On November 3 the exhibition of etchings and dry- 
points of Mr. L. C. Rosenberg was opened with a reception for 
Mr. and Mrs. Rosenberg. On February 10 the exhibition of seri- 
graphs (silk-screen prints) was opened with a demonstration by 
Mr. Hyman Warsager of the making of a serigraph. The poster 
announcing this exhibit was an attractive serigraph made at 
Forty Mercer Street. On March 5 there was put on display a fine 
show of wood engravings, wood cuts, etchings, aquatints, stencils, 
and other prints of Emil Ganso (1895-1941). On May 20 the 
prints of forty contemporary American artists, consisting prin- 
cipally of self-portraits but with an additional example of the 
graphic work of each artist, were put on display. This exhibit 
will continue through Commencement and the early part of the 
summer. 

In addition to the receptions in connection with openings of 
exhibitions, there have been special meetings and addresses 
during the year. On December 4 Mr. Edwin J. Beinecke of New 
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York spoke on his great collection of Robert Louis Stevenson. On 
January 22 Mr. George Arents, Jr., whose collection of books on 
tobacco is unrivalled, spoke about his collecting experiences. On 
February 27 the Typophiles of New York listened to an inspired 
talk by Lawrance Thompson on the purpose and activities of 
Forty Mercer Street. On March 5 Joseph Hergesheimer read to 
students and faculty members a provocative and highly erudite 
paper on life and literature. This meeting was attended by a 
number of notables, among them Carl Van Doren, H. L. 
Mencken, Alfred A. Knopf, Huntington Cairns, Lathrop C. 
Harper, and Arthur A. Houghton. On these four occasions alone 
Mr. Adler was host at dinner to a total of 138 students, members 
of the faculty, and others. During the year the students taking 
Mr. Adler’s courses have been stimulated by the presence of out- 
standing figures in the field of the graphic arts. Bruce Rogers, Fred- 
eric W. Goudy, Carl Zigrosser, and Rosamond B. Loring have 
been among those who have lent distinction to Forty Mercer 
Street. Mrs. Loring gave a demonstration of the making of paste 
papers, stimulating the book collecting group to undertake 
experiments of their own in this field. The Print Club has also had 
a most successful year: in September 120 framed prints were lent 
to members of the Club on the campus and Mr. L. C. Rosenberg 
was commissioned to make the second year print for the Club. 
The subject selected by Mr. Rosenberg was Blair Arch. 

Such a record, given here in its barest outline, is an accom- 
plishment which reflects great credit upon Mr. Adler, Mr. Cress- 
well, the Friends, and all who have had to do with the interesting 
and successful experiment at Forty Mercer Street. Indeed, Forty 
Mercer Street should no longer be spoken of as an experiment: 
it has more than justified the hopes of its sponsors. 


THE CHRONICLE 


Tue subscribers to The Chronicle now total 332. Of these 150 
are members of the Friends. 

Under the new arrangement which becomes effective July 1, 
the beginning of the business year hereafter for the Friends, The 
Chronicle will be mailed regularly to all members. 

Since the April issue contributions towards publishing expenses 


have been received from James Boyd ’10, and Reuben J. Ross ’13. 
These contributions total $11.00. 
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RAILROAD AND CORPORATION FINANCE 


Mr. THomas W. STREETER, a member of the Advisory Council 
of the Library has made a very generous gift of over 800 railroad 
documents to the Pliny Fisk Collection of Railroad and Corpora- 
tion Finance. The states represented in the gift are New Jersey, 
New York, Pennsylvania and Massachusetts and the period coy- 
ered is principally 1841-1860, although a few items were issued 
between 1860-1874. The collection comprises financial reports to 
stockholders and documents relating to the history of individual 
railroads and to railroad transportation in general of each of the 
states. This gift helps considerably to round out and strengthen 
our already large collection of source material on railroad history 
and finance. Mr. Streeter, a distinguished collector of Americana, 
is president of the Bibliographical Society of America. 


CONTRIBUTIONS AND GIFTS 


IT is always a pleasant duty to report contributions received 
from members. Since the April issue the Library has received 
$100.00 from Francis H. Payne ’g1, as further support of our pur- 
chases in Victorian literature. Mr. Payne has very generously 
helped us to build up our collections in Victorian literature for 
some years, and it is gratifying to report that splendid results are 
evident. 

Donations of books and manuscripts have come to the Library 
from other Friends. A few of those received since the April issue 
of The Chronicle can be listed here. Additions to the Princeton 
Collection came from William J. Latta, Jr. ’09, Mrs. Charles W, 
McAlpin, Benjamin E. Messler ’o03, and Reginald T. Townsend 
’12; from Frank J. Mather came sixteen more volumes for the 
print collection library; and from Philip A. Rollins ’89 came an 
A.L.S. of Samuel Francis Smith, the author of “America,” dated 
July 23, 1875 and addressed to Mr. and Mrs. E. A. Rollins, to- 
gether with a poem in manuscript by Smith. 

Gifts were also received from the following Friends: Carlos H. 
Baker, Ernest T. Carter ’88, Jasper E. Crane ’01, Kenneth S. Gapp, 


George M. Priest ’94, Joseph E. Raycroft, Willard Thorp, N. Fred- 
erick Van Horsen ’94. 
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